134            TEACHING: THE SLADE SCHOOL
In contrast to Tonks's method of teaching, which combined vitality, eloquence,
sarcasm and facile demonstration, Steer's was of gentle understatement. He would
slowly enter the lofty and somewhat cheerless painting-room and before the canvas of
the first student he came to seat himself in complete silence on a high stool, hands
clasped between wide-spread knees. For a long time he would look alternately from
the work in front of him to the model. He might at last make a few remarks, or confine
himself to one sentence or pass on to the next easel without a syllable. If he did this it
was not that he wished to be unkind, or even thought the study bad, but simply that
he had nothing to say. When he did speak his criticism was well-considered and
sincere, his praise or censure mild. By chance I have a record of two of his conversa-
tions made in the year 1913* The first was a retort to G--------, who was attempting
to explain away a false relationship between blouse and neck by asserting, "Blue is a
difficult colour to manage/ 'No colour is easy* was Steer's reply. The second he made
to me. 'Nasty colour', he explained, 'never becomes nice colour. A picture has to be
nice colour from beginning to end.* At the school Steer concentrated solely on paint-
ing and left drawing to others. For this reason he seemed to be blind to faulty con-
struction and proportion. It was a constant source of surprise to me that Tonks, who
had a complete command of the English language, should invariably emphasise his
point by making drawings and paintings on the edge of the pupil's work, whilst
Steer, who was almost inarticulate, should rather teach by word of mouth.
Steer probably realised that the great majority of students being, for
purposes of painting, colour-blind, it was futile to interfere. When he
detected symptoms of perception he said, *I should go on with that/
The next witness is Mr. Hubert Wellington, afterwards right-hand
assistant to Sir William Rothenstein at South Kensington, and Head,
later, of the Edinburgh College of Art.
I was painting a portrait head at the Slade in 1900 when Steer on his rounds looked
for some minutes without a word, then said, 'Let me have your palette and brushes/
I was using the square-cut hoghair tools then fashionable in most art schook, and was
asked 'Haven't you any small round brushes? No? Oh wdl, you'd better get some*
You will never become a colourist without small round brushes/
I was amused at the rime, but later I saw the drift of the comment. With those large
square things it was all too easy to cover a few inches of paint without really examining
or 'making* the change of colour in the area involved. I have since realized what valu-
able advice it was for a student and constantly used it in teaching.
Miss Beatrice Eland's testimony may fidy follow. Her sense of colour
and of paint grew, under Steer's guidance, into the flower-and-landscape
painting we know, and her close neighbourhood to 109, Cheyne Walk
allowed much friendly intercourse with her teachers:
As t*gards Ait teaching he said little, just took the brush and showed one, and
perhaps remarked, 'Lay it on like a breath', which I have never forgotten but have not
oficn succeeded in doing.
Next is an account from Miss Margaret Legge of teaching that also
ripened into friendship.